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4 WHAT IS THIRST? 


£) THOSE WHO APVOCATE THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE IN THE DIS 
te USE OF INTOXICATING DRINKS. ; 





{[Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 


«The writer of this article proposes to call your attention to one im- 
portant point in connexion with this subject : namely: What is thirst? 
“—Or in other words, what is the cause of a desire in man to drink? 
question involves a fundamental principle in the cause in which 
| Jou are engaged, and it ought to be well understood, and correctly an- 
pred in order that the true remedy may be applied to the evil ofin- 
femperance. For we may theorize and theorize, year after year as our 
redecessors have done, and by great and zealous exertion produce ® 
femporary-and limited moral influence which may restrain a part of the 
‘eommunity from indulging in some of the more odious forms of intem- 
"-perance, but this influence will sooner or later loose its. power on 
men’s minds, as the excitement subsides by which it was produced. 
_ Iwill endeavor very briefly to answer the question which I have pro- 
pounded : or to state what I think is the cause of'a desire in man te 
bs ‘Thirst is a sensation so universally experienced that few would con- 
<iider it, required a moments reflection to describe or define it. Butis 
thisnotion correct? Far frém it. The 2ause of thirst isso deeply in- 
ved in. the vital economy of man, that were his dietetic and other 
> voluntary habits, strictly in accordance with the physiological laws. ot 
| gaa, the sensation of thirst would be quite a different thing from 
What.it now. is ; as experienced by »most people in the present state of 
society, living as men do on a profusion. of animal food, prepared and 
eaten with so many exciting and heating spices and condiments... 
_In a perfectly healthy body whose habits are in conformity with its 
physiological or vital laws, thirst is simply an indication that. the 
vital, economy: requires a portion of pure water to dilute its fluids and 
serve as a menstrum to the more assimilated and animalized portions,of 
the blood, &c. and thus render .the fluids of the body of a proper con- 
sistency, to circulate freely and.easily through all the arteries, viens, ca 
-illary vessels, &c. throughout the. whole E eal bat especial ip th 


' nner vessels where the principal changes take place. .. . 
nthe when by extraordinary exercise, or any other means the healthy 
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body is thrown ipto profuse perspiration, and greatly diminishes the gy. 
rous or watery portion of the blood, thirst will follow as an instinetiye 
indication, that a portion of pure water is required to replace that whi 
has been thrown off by perspiration, and to keep up the balance betwee, 
the real wants and expenditures of the system. When the body israp. 
idly growing, ard in warm weather, when the insensible perspiration jy 
more free, natural and healthy thirst or an instinctive demand for wate 
‘is more frequent: but except in cases of sudden and profuse 

tion or sweating, truly natural and healthy thirst might probably alway 
“be aSsuaged or prevented, and perhaps in the most natural and 
- Manner, by the dietetic use of succulent fruits. - 
Such is the only natural and healthy thirst that man ever : al 
unhealtiy 
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but in the present state of society, he is very subjeet to an 
thirst, of very frequent recurrence and vehement character. This thirsti 
induced by various means, but its immediate cause is irritation andi 
verish condition more or less extensively pervading the system. 
Thus if food of any kind, be swallowed too rapidly and imperfect 
masticated,—or if food be taken at an improper time,—or in suc 
quantity as to over-distend and oppress the stomach,—or if the foal 
be of a crude and indigestible nature,—or if it be of a highly exciting am 
irritating character, or be dressed with salt, pepper and other stimula 
ing and irritating seasonings, the stomach will in all these cases expe 
Jience an irritation, which will be indicated by the sensation of thi 
more or less powerful and vehement, according to the degree of gi 
irritation and the sympathetic disturbance of the system. This howe 
is a morbid or unhealthy thirst ; and, generally speaking, is no t 
dication that the vital economy really requires drink, ora s 
water :—on the contrary, the system is more frequently injured than ber 
efitted by drinking even pure water when such thirst is experienced; 
for instead of removing, it frequently increases the difficulty 
which the system is laboring. Yet this is the kind of thirst which, 
more than ninety nine cases in a hundred prompts human beings # 
drink, or to deluge the stomach with a quantity of water or some afte 
ficial beverage far more pernicious; and thus compel the stomach 4am 
the other organs associated with it in the general system, to absorb ail) 
carry off, as they can, the uncalled for, and excessive fluid. i 
, There is another kind of thirst connected witha general fever off 
system, which is a true pathological indication of the want of pure-cdld 
water ; not so much asa mere drink, as a medicine, to cool down tle 
heat, and to displace the morbid serum of the blood. In such case | ‘ 
nature’s indications are true to her wants, and should always be freely shed 
complied with. Fat 
From the view which we have taken of the nature and causes ofthint | wd 
we perceive that the thirst which is most commonly experienced by hit | ‘ers 
man beings, is of a morbid or unhealthy character, and that it is by ae the al 
means, a true indication of the real wants of the vital economy ; yeti |. Th 
asmuch as this morbid thirst appeals to the mental and voluntary pow | ‘ 
ers for indulgence, in the same manner that natural and healthy thitt | ™ 
does, and with far more importunity and vehémence, man natu thing 
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godin many instances from moral necessity yields to its demands, by 
lowing such beverages as he finds most gratifying to his taste and 
post alleviating to his thirst. But it is the purely natural and healthy 
: that indicates the real want of drink, and therefore it is this 
thirst only which is perfectly satisfied with pure water or the aqueous 
isices of fruits: while the morbid thirst is always better appeased by 
some stimulating beverage than by simple water—except in the case of 
fever, when cold water is instinctively demanded as a medicine. It is 
perfectly obvious therefore, that the thirst which is commonly expe- 
nenced by human beings, is that which is better satisfied with some 
simulating beverage than with pure water; and we have seen that the 
ing causes of this thirst are the voluntary dietetic errors of men. 
le we have also seen, are eating too rapidly and with too 
jitle mastication,—taking food at improper times,—taking too much 
food; and more especially taking food of improper qualities, and pre- 
pared in an improper manner ; and the use of irritating and deleterious 
sasonings.and condiments. Among these is the use of an undue pro- 
jon of animal substances, in the forms of flesh-meat, of hogs lard, 
at together with salt, pepper, mustard and all the other heating 
«wd.stimulating seasonings, and condiments, and beverages, and espec- 
ially of the narcotic kind ; such as tea, coffee, &c. 
_All these, in different degrees, serve to irritate the digestive organs 
tad produce morbid or unhealthy thirst, which strongly prompts, and 
len compels man to drink ; ‘and urges him most importunately, and 


‘metimes most imperiously to assuage it by the use of stimulating and 


intoxicating beverages. 
Ithis morbid thirst only led to the drinking of pure water, still the 


stem would be greatly injured by it: for this thirst most generally oc- 
curs when the stomach is in a condition in which it cannot. be deluged 
witheven water, without being much disturbed and perhaps greatly 
disordered. By such means the process of digestion is often wholly in- 
tempted or greatly retarded—the organ itself is worried and debilitat- 
ed,and the chyme is rendered crude and irritating. Besides, it is im- 
posible for the system to be compelled to pump off through the lungs, 
thin, and other eliminating organs such excessive quantities of water, 
Without being, in a greater or less degree, relaxed and debilitated by the 
operation :—and when we take into consideration the impurities of the 
water which is drank by most of the Human family, we perceive that the 
el is.exceedingly augmented. Yet even all this is the mildest form 
ofthe difficulty. The thirst which we are contemplating is never sat- 
isied with pure water. It demands a stimulating beverage, and nothing 
but the deepest conviction of the great danger of using such beverages 
und the strongest moral self-control, can deter one who is laboring un- 
der such thirst, from using such beverages if he ¢an get them. Hence 
the almost universal intemperance in the use of intoxicating drinks. 
The thirst of which I speak, is evidently a disease!—as truly so as 
, gout, rheumatism, &c. and it can be effectually cured only 
ithesame way as they are :—that is, by a total abstinence from those 
things which are the procuring and exciting causes of it. This certainly 
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must appear to every one most rational in theory; and it has 
found entirely true in practice. The writer of this article, has fully re 
alized its truth in his own experience: for he has found that the samy 
course of diet and regimen which has relieved him from yj 
the complicated and distressing ailments with which he 
been sorely afflicted for years, and restored -him to e 
health, has also, at the same time, entirely cured him of this morhy 
thirst. So that, now he has very rarely a desire to take any kind of 
drink—even pure water. Indeed he has enjoyed the most 
health of body and mind, and been most entirely free from every symp 
tom of disorder, when he has totally abstained from every ‘tink 
drink for months together. And this has not been a self-denyi 
periment in which he has resisted the calls of nature: for he 





stained from drinking only because he felt no desire to drink : andy 
fully convinced that it is a bad habit to drink any thing when the vig 
economy does not naturally and instinctively demand it, or in othe 
words, when there is no natural and healthy thirst. Nor is this 
sult of the experiment of only a single individual. Many otheev alk 
ing in the city of Boston and elsewhere, have tried the same experi 
and with the same result. They have all been cured of theig 
thirst. 
With these facts and reasonings before us, it appears that the 
on the part of the “friends of temperance,” have come very far 
removing the evil: for they have not struck at the root of the diffier 
As I have already observed, they may by the exercise of moral and 
power, restrain for a while, a part of the community from indulgi 
some of the more odious forms of intemperance ; yet so long as the 
curing and exciting causes of the morbid thirst of which I have spoke 
en are kept in active existence by improper dietetic habits, it is in val 
to hope to remove from man the propensity to drink to excéss, sa 
kind of beverage or other, and while this propensity remains, 
short of physical necessity can long restrain the human family froma 
excessive use of intoxicating drinks. es 
But when this morbid thirst is considered and treated ds a diseam 
the remedy is at hand, and the cure is made with as much certainty® 
that fire will go out for the want of fuel. id 
Total abstinence therefore, not only from all alcoholic liquors—ftem 
all intoxicating substances, but ffom all irritating stimulants and ftg 
all animal fats and gross animal food, and from excessive flesh 
and from gluttony of every kind, and in short, from all: dietetic 
and irregularities, is the only effectual and infallible remedy for thisd® 
ease: and the only earthly means by which the success of the temper 
ance reformation can be rendered complete and permanent. a 
This prescription will no doubt be received with horror by every se 
sualist in the world, and will be answered by the universal declarati 
that, “the remedy is worse than the disease!” And I am not § 
ed that it should be so regarded by those “whose god is their 
and who fare sumptuously every day, like the rich man in the 
whose,sin was gluttony, and whose punishment was most terrific. © 
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if, as the scriptures declare, the drunkard cannot inherit the kingdom 
of heaven, where shall the glutton appear ?—the man who destroys his 

and breaks down his constitution by gluttonous excesses, and 
dies a violent death before he arrives at the age of thirty five years, or 
lingers on a miserable victim to his unsanctified appetites, till he is 
forty five! Be not deceivedg God is not mocked ! 

What hope can there be of a reformation in the moral character of 
man unless it be made in obedience to the laws of God, whether they 
be physical, organic or moral? How can we expect his blessing on 
ok to do good to our fellow men, while we either disregard or 





iifle with those laws? Have those laws been ascertained, and made 
the rule of action in the efforts which have been made to carry forward 
the temperance cause? Have not “‘the friends of temperance,” in their 
geal to promote the cause, greatly neglected to make themselves ac- 
inted with those laws, and relied too much on their own wisdom, 
orrather on their own feelings, for direction? If not, then how is it 
that there is so much inconsistency in their plans of operation, as well 
win their precepts and examples? There is my friend J — with 
whom I occasionally dine. He began the other day, while his servant 
was placing “the good thing#” on the table, to excuse himself for not 
dlowing the decanter of brandy to appear, by saying, “I have become 
adecided friend to the cause of temperance, and total abstinence from 
the use of all intoxicating drinks.”’ Well, said I, I am glad to hear of that. 
Ihope you will persevere in the good cause unto the end: and give 
diligent heed to the light that now shineth ina dark place until its in- 
qeasing brightness shall have opened into the perfect day. The fam- 
ily son gathered round the festive board, which was groaning beneath 
aload of dead carcasses and the various preparations of animal sub- 
stances, that were sending forth their mingled odour of fat and spices 
—ascanty. Variety of vegetables was prepared with comparative care- 
and neglect. In reserve for a second course, was a good sup- 
ply of puddings and pastry, rich as butter, and sugar and eggs and 
spices could make them—a mince pie we'l saturated with the best of 
old Cogniac brandy—and a coffee pot full of “the fragrant beverage 
from the best of old Java.” 5, 

A blessing now was invoked by my friend, from the Father of mer- 
tits, on the bountiful provisions of the table! But can it be supposed 
that he would have taken the decanter of brandy and _ placing it upon 
the table before him, raised his eyes to Heaven and invoked a blessing 
upon it, before he drank of it? Yet he might have done it with as much 
propriety as to ask a blessing on those heterogeneous and deleterious 
messes and substances actually upon the table before him, and which 
Wete equally pernicious to health ; and powerfully procuring causes of 
that loathsome intemperance which he so much abominates in others. 

But to return :—my friend J was. all kindness and attention, 
tosupply my wants. “Shall I help you to some of this soup?” Not 
my;I thank you. ‘Would you prefer a cut of this roasted pork ?” 
‘No, thank you. ‘Shall I give. you some of this boiled turkey ? or will 











J take a piece of that roast beef or steak?” {1 thank you, not any 
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of them. “But is there nothing upon the table which you can relish) 
Perhaps you would like a cup of coffee or of tea to excite your appetite?” 
Alas! my friend I find myself in a sad dilemma! I would not seen, 
to undervalue your kindness, and yet I cannot partake of ‘this food 
which you have taken so much pains to provide for this occasion, with. 
out being guilty of what I consider a culpable violation of the laws q 
God established in my nature, and thus doing an injury to thy whole 
system. “What do you mean by that?” inquired my friend witha, 
tonishment. I simply mean what I have said, I can with certainty ep. 
joy life and health, only by a-conformity to those laws of my naturem 
which life and health depend: and I shall shorten the one and impairth 
other more by filling my stomach with these provisions of your table, 
which you have just now offered me, than I should by drinking a mod. 
erate quantity of brandy, which you have properly banished from yor 
table, as a poison. “But what new doctrine is this?” again demanded 
my friend with increasing astonishment, ‘which you take it upon yu 
toadvance?”’ It is that, I abstain from all ardent spirit,—from all fe. 
mented liquors,—from all narcotic beverages and substances,—ffom al 
pure stimulants—from all flesh-meat—from all gross feeding, and e- 
deavor to be temperate in all things whith I allow: because Lama 
isfied that there is no other way in nature by which man can wither 
tainty prolong life and enjoy health and be free from that morbid thin 
which eads to the intemperance in the use of intoxicating drinks that 
you temperance folks profess to be laboring to remove from society ani 
from the world. 

Now my friend, if you would be consistent in advocating the caused! 
“temperance,” you must be as conscientious in regard to what youeat 
as you are in regard to what you drink: for the stomach isthe recepe 
cle in either case ; and the general welfare of body and of soul is inboh 
cases equally concerned in the consequences. And therefore, to attach 
so much importance to the excesses of drinking as to lose sight of th 
danger of excesses in eating, indicates either great ignorance of th 

hysiological laws of human nature, or a culpable disregard of them: 

et be assured that, until the evil consequences of both eating and 
drinking to excess—or in other words, until the evil consequences 
dietetic errors and irregularities in both meats and drinks, and especial 
ly in those things that are deleterious to health, are properly under 
stood and regarded, the “temperance cause” cannot be prevented from 
reacting upon itself and filling its friends with confusion and moptifice 
tion. 

But my friend, I will not wholly refuse to partake of your bounties 
There are, I am glad to perceive, some good and wholesome articles ¢f 
food upon your table—That bread made of unbolted wheat meal,ap 

rs to be excellent. Those potatoes are very fine: and so is tt 
dish of boiled rice: and those apples. 1f you please, you may helpm 
toa portion of each of these dishes. I can make a delicious dim 
from them: and greatly prefer them to the kinds you have offer 
me, even on the score of gustatory enjoyment. 

Thus thousands and thousands, who profess to go heart and handis 
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this great work of reformation, live, as does my friend J addi 
] to the fire in their own bosoms, which they endeavor to quen 
by drinking freely of cold water, or some other fluid until the whole 
m is inundated and the vital economy made to struggle with the 
hing, relaxing and debilitating flood: and too frequently the wa- 
ters of this flood are mingled with the fires of perdition which over- 
whelm and destroy the body and the soul. 

There is Mr O. famous for advocating “the cause of temperance.” 
In his public speeches and declammation, he does not fail by his thril- 
ing anecdotes and passionate appeals, to work up the feelings of his 
8b to the highest pitch of excitement, when he spreads before 
them, some favorite plan of operation ; and they, from the impulse of 
the moment, give in their names by scores, to carry on the good work. 
Yet this same Mr O. while sitting upon the stage, waiting for his turn, 
to speak, will grind two or three large cuds of tobacco to atoms, for the 
sake of the stimulation which he derives from the use of that foul weed, 
and without which he fears he shall not be able to acquit himself with 
honor and do justice to his subject: and while he is delivering his 
peech, he will swallow a tumbler or two of water: and after his pub- 
liceffort is made, he will return home with my friend J and 
spend an hour at his table, filling himself to overflowing : and the next 
doy finds himself greeted in some public newspaper: as a champion in 
the cause of temperance. 

If in selecting these two individuals, I have given a fair specimen of 
the precept and example of many others—may not I truly say most 
others—then is it not very evident that there is something radically 
wrong in the principles of “the great temperance movement” of the 

nt day? And is it not necessary that there should be a thorough 
investigation of first principles; and that thé depraved appetites of 
mankind should be arraigned and tried at the bar of physiological and 
moral law: and that man should be made to perceive and acknowledge 
his guilt, and forsake the evil of his ways, before the blessing of God 
can rest upon, and prosper the efforts which “the friends of temperance” 
are making for the reformation of the world? 

We cannot serve God and mammon at the same time; or in other 
words, we cannot live in daily violation of one class of God’s laws and 
be accepted of him, although we may conscientiously endeavor to obey 
him in others. Such proceedings are incompatible with the honor of 
his great harmonious scheme of government: and God acting upon 
eternal and immutable principles of truth, constitutionally established 
in the nature of things, cannot, consistently with the principles thus 
established, and with the attributes of his own natural character, pros- 

our efforts to do good to our fellow men, while we attempt to do it 
in contravention of the laws of our nature. 

There are also other points, of such egregious inconsistencies in the 
conduct of “the friends of the temperance cause” that they ought to re< 
ceive the decided disapprobation of every true and sincere friend of 
temperance and humanity. They that undertake to guide others should 
Derpreizes walk in the light: for “if the blind lead the blind, both will 

fall into the ditch.” 7 
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How common is it to see people who set their faces as a flint against 
the use of alcoholic liquors; and refuse to give employment to those 
who drink them, and withdraw their patronage from those persons who 
deal in ‘them ; and in their zeal, portray the evils of drunkenness in the. 
most glowing colors, and hale its victims to the bar of civil justice that they 
may be punished for their inebriations, and when they see a poor labor- 
er drinking a glass of spirit and water, admonish him of his danger of 
becoming a drunkard ; and of the dreadful consequences of that vice, 
while in their own breath and from the very mouths that utter these ad- 
monitions, they send forth that poisonous and filthy odour of tobacco, 
which betrays the habit of stimulation even more disgusting, and equal- 
ly destructive to health and life and moral purity. Nay they do not 
hesitate to indulge in every species of stimulation and sensuality con- 
sidered respectable in a corrupt world, and thus, as a general fact, are 
im the true sense of the word far more intemperate than the labourer 
who drinks his spirit and water and receives their pharisaical rebuke, 

But a more shocking inconsistency is yet to be contemplated. It is 
the inconsistency of those who have the reputation of being good men, 
—members of churches, who require those that are around them to 
join their temperance societies—to sign a pledge that they will not use 
any intoxicating liquor—not even wine, nor cider, nor beer, yet after 
signing this pledge, the very first time they meet the church to cele- 
brate the Lord’s supper, the presiding minister pours out in the pres- 
ence of the Lord and of the church, an intoxicating liquor, proscribed 
by the temperance pledge, as a poison unfit for human use, and while 
its deleterious odour is ascending upward from the altar and filling the 
whole sanctuary, he is invoking the blessing of Heaven upon it and 
praying that it may be sanctified for the use of the true believer: and 

aving drank of it himself passes it to his brethren of the church for 
them to drink! 

Can any one suppose that the alcohol contained in such liquor, is 
changed in its nature, or in any degree stript of its poisonous quality 
by the solemn service of consecration? Or is it proper to drink that in 
the house of God, which is an abomination to him elsewhere ?—to use 
that as a symbol of the blood of Christ, which is found to be so pernic- 
ious in its effects on man as an individual and as a social being, that 
the most powerful and extensive efforts must be made, and societies 
formed, and pledges signed in order, if possible, to put a stop to the 
use of it, in every form and manner, as adrink? Surely here is an in- 
consistency so palpable—so monstrous, that none but the totally blind 
can help seeing it. 

What need have we all to watch unto prayer and to pray without 
ceasing—“Lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil” —es- 
pecially that arising from the snares of the table and of the cup! If 
the great adversary of souls had power over our first parents when they 
were in innocence and purity, to tempt them through their appetites to 
violate the laws of God, how much greater is his power over us whose 
appetites are so deeply depraved : and how much more are we in danger 
of being led captive at his will, and of falling into deeper condemnation. 


If thine eye is unsound thy body is full of darkness: and if the light - 
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which is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !—May the 
light of truth and life penetrate every human breast, and illuminate ev- 
soul; and sanctify every heart, and make every human body a pure 
temple of the Holy Spirit of God ; to the praise and glory of God our 
Father and of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Amen. 








WHAT IS PAIN? 


Mr Campety:—Sir: In looking over the bound volume of the 
Graham Journal of the last year, I find in No. 6 page 47, this question, 
—“What is Pain as realized in the human body?” But I find no an- 
swer to itin any of the succeeding numbers. I therefore, thought I 
would attempt to answer it in my simple and humble way of treating 
matters of this kind.* ° ; 

In attempting to answer this question in a brief and practical man- 
ner, it will be necessary, in order to be more fully understood, to cou- 
ple another question with it. ‘The question I propose is this, What is 
sin? To this you will readily answer, it is the transgression of some of 
Gov’s laws. True, it is, But what is,the law, the transgression of 
which is sin? Is it natural, or moral, or the revealed will? If we look 
at the case of our first parents, in the act of eating the forbidden fruit, 
it will be plain that they broke all those laws. First they broke the 
natural law, because by their own free act and deed they abridged or 
shortened their lives, which they had no right todo. For God said, 
on the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. “ Dying thou 
shalt die.” Physical law was broken, because by eating the forbidden 
fruit, they received , into their systems, the seeds of death, which de- 
stroyed their healthy action, and the work of death did then commence 
within them. The moral law was broken because they voluntarily trans- 
gressed those principles of truth which should have governed their 
duties to each other and to themselves, and God’s express commands 
or revealed will concerning him, was broken in the act of eating the 
forbidden fruit. ‘Thus both his law and name were dishonored, and 
they came to the knowledge of good and evil, through the sensations 
of their own bodies, and the emotions of their minds. If I have suc- 
ceeded in answering the question, What is sin ?. I will now endeavor to 
answer the other, What is pain, as realized in the human body ? 

It will be seen from the above, that our first parents knew not what 
pain or evil was, until they had violated God’s laws, the consequence 
of which was a new class df sensations, and emotions, experienced in 
their bodies and minds, directly opposite to what they had experienc- 
ed before. For when God made them, he made them upright, per- 
fectly happy, with no sensations or emotions but such as were con- 
sistent and in harmony with all his laws. Of course every thing was 
peaceful and quiet within and without them. 

They were placed on the earth, in a state of probation, that they 
might know the difference between good and evil, by their own free 


_Willand deed, and God in his wisdom suffered an enemy to his laws 


ee 
“*Bince this article was put in type, a large number have been strack off in a tract form, for distribatien. 
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to approach our first parents, and prevail on them to violate thos 
laws. They did it in one of the most common and nec acts in 
life, viz. that of partaking of food. Having violated those laws, as be. 
fore stated, new and disagreeable sensations and emotions were ey. 
perienced by them, and these I denominate pain as experienced both 
in the bodies and minds of men. Pain, therefore, is of two ki 
bodily ‘and mental, and both in consequence of disorders in the ani. 
mal economy, as instituted within us, by our Creator. To illustrate 
this, if the mind flames greatly in its affections to its Creator and. ity 
God, and loves him with all the heart, &c., then it is in the element 
in which its Creator intended it should move, and its happiness cop. 
sists in doing his will; the more perfect the obedience to his com. 
mands, the more perfect is the happiness enjoyed. While there is.no 
obstruction in rendering obedience to his commands, there can be no 
painful emotions arising from the mind itself. But the moment you 
divert the mind of man by unholy affections from the supreme object 
of his love, and he sees that he has left this object, in consequence of 
this diversion, painful emotions predominate in his mind, and he: 

«« how miserable I am, for I have lost that which I loved above aij 
things else.” So it is with the body, for when it came from the hand 
of its Creator, it was complete in all its parts, every organ most 
fect, all the senses exquisitely fine, and nicely balanced. The whole 
nervous system in perfect harmony, every canal and capillary tube, 
free from all obstructions in which the current of life.might flow, al- 
imentation go on, and respiration continue, and the centinéls of smell 
and taste, true to their instinctive office, placed at the very entranceof 
the internal domain of this wonderful machinery, that nothing might 
pass unknown to them, which would disturb its harmony within or.ob- 
struct any of its motions. In this state of being, no painful sensations 
could exist, while man continued in perfect obedience to those laws 
which were instituted by his Creator, for his well-being and happi- 
ness. But this state of things did not last long. Woman, in ‘the ex- 
ercise of a criminal indulgence, or curiosity, prompted by an enemy to 
the happiness of man, to know the difference between good and evil, 
did voluntarily put forth her hand, and take of the forbidden fruit, 
and did eat of it, and gave to her husband, and he did eat. Thus 
the natural and moral laws, and the revealed will of their Creator were 
broken, by the voluntary act of eating, and painful sensations of body, 
and painful emotions of mind, were produced within them, with a con- 
sciousness of guilt in having broken those laws, which alone could 
secure to them that happiness of body and soul, of which a short time 
before they were in full possession. 

If the writer has been able in this brief outline, to make himself 
understood, in what he considers first principles, as connected with 
the sensations of pain, he will now attempt to apply them in a more 
practical manner. For this purpose, he must have reference to his own 
case, for the facts testified to in relation to this subject are better 
understood by him than those that might have occurred in the per- 
son of another. 
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As to the sensation of pain, I have experienced it for the greater 
of ten years in succession, with only occasional intervals of a 

week or two at a time, in almost every form and degree, from the 
crown of my head to the soles of my feet. These sensations of pain 
I suffered in perfect ignorance, as to their real cause, for nearly all that 
time; since that period light has been breaking in upon my mind, for 
two years past, and with a careful observation on the causes of pain, 
and its removal, in my own person, I have come to the following re- 
sults. Pain as experienced in the human body is the consequence of 
violated natural or physical law. My reasons for it are these; after 
having completed the change in my diet, from animal food to that 
which is strictly vegetable, and having done with the use of alcoholic 
and fermented drinks, and narcotic stimulants, having also adopted 
the daily use of the cold water bath in the morning, and abstaining 
likewise from excessive alimentation, having brought the body as near 
as I could into obedience to natural or physical law; all sensations 
of pain left me, and I have been free from them since, except when, 
“eo instances, through ignorance of those laws, I have gone 

ide from the line of physiological rectitude, and when, also, in some: 
few instances, I have gone back to the use of certain kinds of food 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the same painful sensations. 
would follow the use of them as in times past. In all cases found nature: 
true to her laws as the magnetic needle to the pole. In a very short time 
she reminded me of iy transgressions by a return of painful ‘sensations.. 

One Or two of these cases I will now relate. One of them was a 
nervous and very distressing cough. The seat of the difficulty appear- 
ed to be in the throat just above the windpipe. A slight tickling or 
irritation in the part affected, was all the notice I had of its occur- 
tence ; and frequently, in five minutes, the loss of speech and almost. 
suffocation would follow. I suffered under this distressing and mys- 
terious complaint for several years, and could get no permanent relief 
from the use of medicine. It is now ascertained to be a natural result 
of dietetic transgressions, and a want of health and integrity of func- 
tion in the skin. For a slight cold or check of the cutaneous per- 
spiration always brought on the disease. In proportion as I indu 
in the use of animal food, distilled and fermented alcoholic drinks or 
narcotic stimulants, my cough was more frequent and aggravated. But 
on abandoning the use of these deleterious articles and getting the 
skin into a healthy state, then the painful affection of the throat and 
the cough left me, no more to return; except when, by improper in- 
dulgence, I transgressed or trifled with those sacred laws by which. 
alone the enjoyment of health is secured. 

It may be important to state, that in my present mode ef living I 
very rarely feel any degree of thirst, and therefore seldom drink at any 


‘time. Ido not abstain from drinking, in self-denial, for the sake of 
“any system or theory, but because I have not the least desire to drink. 


For months together, I do not even think of it. But latterly I have 


‘as an experiment, two or three times, recurred to the use of fluids or 


drinks, and then abstained again, to see what the effect would be on 
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my system; and I have invariably found that the use of drinks, ever 
milk or water, would induce slight symptoms of my old complaint; 
and that an entire abstinence from drinks of every kind would wh 
and permanently relieve me from the slightest degree of these symp. 
toms. - 

Another troublesome complaint with which I was affiicted for nearly 
half of the time for two years was canker in my mouth and onm 
tongue. This complaint and the cough generally accompanied 
other and subsided together, and what gave a temporary relief to the 
one did also to the other. I gained some relief by taking into m 
mouth a tea-spoonful of Cayenne pepper sauce and gargling the mouth 
and throat with it for several minutes at a time, until I could obtain 
a very profuse discharge of fluid from the mouth and fauces. But 
the relief which I obtained in this way was merely temporary; and] 
was subject toa frequent recurrence of my distressing difficulties. Like 
a kettle of water just ready to boil over on the least addition of fuel 
to the fire beneath it, so my whole system was in such a condition that 
the smallest possible adscititious cause would bring on a paroxysm of 
coughing and soreness of the mouth. Other symptoms would also 
supervene, such as nervous irritation and inflammation attended with 
painful sensations—sometimes in the head or eyes or teeth—or in 
some. of my limbs—in the side or stomach or in some other part of 
the body, as predisposing causes determined. Sometimes boils and 
smaller eruptions would take place on the surface of my body. Yet 
notwithstanding this multiplied form of disease, I had only t8 remove 
the cause by adopting a more correct diet and regimen and all distress- 
‘ing symptoms and sensation of pain left me. 

Some interesting experiments in regard to the canker of my mouth 
may be worthy of consideration. Not long ago I indulged a few times 
in the use of some pretty rich cheese, such as is ordinarily considered 
good, and to my surprise I had quite a touch of my old complaint of 
canker. in the mouth. I desisted from the use of the cheese and soon 
my canker left me. Then to satisfy myself more fully, I again partook 
of the cheese a few times, and soon again had my sore mouth, which 
was again cured by abstaining from the use of the cheese. Comment 
‘is unnecessary. Naruaniet Perry. 





WHAT I WOULD DO IF I WERE A KING.. 


Mr Eprtor:—I have read with interest the remarks of your corres 
pondent “No Bigot,” in the Mast Journal. The question, how far ‘‘am 
I my brother’s keeper,” is certainly an important one, and though I am 
well aware of the danger of assuming too much responsibility respect- 
ing the conduct of others, I cannot on the other hand, be insensible to 
‘the guilt of feeling too little. There is, undoubtedly, at the present day 
‘a tendency toa morbid sense of responsibility—a diseased conscien- 
‘tiousness upon this subject ; some seem to feel and act as if they alone 
had charge of the world ; and; as a natural consequence, they run into 
many of the excesses of fanaticism. There are others who shuffle off 
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all sense of responsibility and look with unconcern upon the preva- 
Jence of vices and practices destructive to the best interests of 
society. It seems to me that he who shall discover the principle under 
the guidance of which we may steer safely between this Scylla and 
Charybdis, will be entitled to the gratitude of the community. 

But I did not sit down, Mr Editor, to write a grave essay. I confess, 
notwithstanding the remarks of “No Bigot,” 1 don't feel exactly like 
driving people ; but there may sometimes be something gained by it, 
as is illustrated by the following scrap from some late newspaper. ‘The 
Sultan Mahmoud has lately issued a decree which after stating that the 
custom of the Turks to remain idly reclining on ottomans instead of 
taking salutary exercise, renders thém weaker than the Franks, ordains 
that henceforth their apartments shall be furnished with chairs and so- 
fas, and that the latter shall be only used for repose in the night.”. Now 
I don’t doubt that many a lazy old Turk, as he repines for his accus- 
tomed siesta on his luxurious ottoman, mutters curses upon the sultan 
for an intermeddling Betty ; and I guess, Mr Editor, that if I had the 
power, I should exert it in such a manner as to call forth maledictions 
from many a lover of good things—Moslem, and Christian too. Let’s 
see what I would do if I were universal and absolute monarch. L 
would not, like the boy, who, when asked what he would do if he were 
king, said “he would swing on a gate all day and eat treacle;” but I 
would ordain that but one animal in all creation should eat that vilest 
of all nature’s productions—tobacco ; and that animal should be the 
tobacco worm ; an animal formed, and the only animal in all creation: 
which is formed, with a natural appetite for the filthy plant, for what 
purpose I know not, unless it be to teach man, the only animal that vol- 
untarily forms an appetite for tobacco, that, in thus doing violence to- 
his pure instincts, he reduces himself to a level with the loathsome rep- 
tile which henceforth becomes his brother. I would ordain that tea, 
coffee and the whole family of spices should waste their fragrance.on 
the desert air of their native countries, or, if any ever reached christian, 
shores, I would sentence them to the apothecary’s shop, to the fellow- 
ship of kindred poisons. (By the way, I’m not sure but J should shut 
up all the apothecaries’ shops.) I wouJd- forbid the murdering of inno- 
cent animals to glut an unnatural and savage thirst for blood ; and if the 

nt generation clung to the depraved thirst witha passion strong 

in death, I would at least forbid their teaching their children the arti- 
ficial appetite so that the rising generation might grow up, disenthrall- 
éd from that bondage to the flesh-pots of Egypt, which had helped: 
prematurely to strew with their parents whitening bones, the journey 
of life, which their own depravities had converted into a wilderness. 
I would prohibit the manufacture of wheat into superfine flour, under 
a of the offender’s living upon the “bran”? which he made. (A 
orrid punishment, Mr Editor, for a bon vivant.) I would gather from 

the four quarters of the earth every feather bed, bolster and pillow, and 
emptying the whole into the crater of some extinct volcano, and pour-- 
ing upon it all the gravy and all the grease which was not needed for 
ts or for mechanical purposes, I would call up the infernal fires to 
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ignite the fcetid mass and summon all creation to the glorious bonfire,. 
All this and a good deal more, Mr Editor, would I do, if I were invest. 
ed with universal dominion. Why? Because it is a mortal sin to use 
any of the above articles? No; but because the world would be 
better off without them than with them. Don’t you think that the ay- 
thor of Dietetic Charlatanry in the New York Review would hail the 
accession to universal dominion of one who thinks so highly of his good 
things, that he would offer them in sacrifice to the demon of blood. 
thirstiness and uncleanness. A WOULD-BE-DESPoOT, 


ott: 
_ ee 





ONE LESSON MORE FOR PROFESSOR ALBAN G. SMITH, OF NEW YORK, 


“We especially enjoin abstinence from animal food” says Porphyry, 
“upon every one who intends to engage in divine contemplations, and. 
who marks the drowsiness with which he is weighed down. 

“The use of flesh does not contribute to health: but rather prevents 
it: since health is preserved by the same measures, by which it is re- 
stored : but it is restored by the use of the lightest food, and by absti- 
nence from flesh ; and consequently health is preserved by the same 
means. ; ; 

“Were it even true that abstinence from animal food does not impart 


the strength of a Milo, the philosopher has no need of an increase of | 


muscular strength, if he is only to employ himself in meditation. 


“A quiet state of mind is of the utmost importance to the maintain+ - 


ance of health, and a light and spare diet contributes greatly to the 
game end.” 

Linnzus the great Naturalist, speaking of fruits and esculent veget- 
ables, says, “This species of food is that which is most suitable to man, 
as is evinced by the structure of the mouth, of the stomach, and of the 
hands.” ' 

Baron Curvier says, “The natural food of man, judging from his 
structure, appears to consist of fruits, roots and other succulent parts 
of vegetables.” 

Mr Thomas Bell, Fellow of the Royal Society, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, Lecturer on the anatomy and diseas- 
es of the teeth, at Guy’s Hospital, and a Dentist to that Institu- 
tion, in his physiological observations on the natural food of man, de- 
duced from the character of the teeth, says, “The opinion which I 
venture to give, has not been hastily formed, nor without what appear- 
ed to me sufficient grounds. It is not, I think, going too far to-say 
that, every fact connected with human organization, to prove that 
man was originally formed a frugiverous (fruit-eating) animal, and 
therefore, probably tropical or nearly so, with regard to his geographical 
situation. This opinion is principally derived from the. formation of 
his teeth and digestive organs, as well as from the character of his skin 
and general structure of his limbs.” 

“Physiologists, says Professor Lawrence, “have usually represented 
that our species holds a middle rank in the masticatory and digestive 
apparatus, between the flesh eating and herb eating animals—e state 
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ment which seems rather to-have been deduced from what. we have 
jearned by experience on this subject, than to result fairly from an act- 
yal comparison of man and animals. The teeth of men have not the 

i resemblance to those of carniverous animals, except that their 
enamel is confined to the external surface. He possesses indeed, teeth 
called canine, but they do not exceed the level of the others, and are 
obviously unsuited tothe purposes which the corresponding teeth exe- 
cute in carniverous animals. The obtuse-tubercles of the human mo- 
lares, have not the most remote resemblance to the pointed projectures 
of these teeth in carniverous animals, and they are as clearly distin- 

ished from the flat crowns with intermixed enamel of the herbifer- 
ous molares. In the freedom of the lateral motion, however, the under 
jaw of man more nearly resembles that of herb eating animals. The 
teeth and jaws of man are, in all respects much more similar to those 
of monkies than of any other animals. The number of the teeth is the 
same, and in the orang outang, the form is so closely similar that they 
might easily be mistaken for human. 

“The digestive organs of man, as to the form of the stomach, the 
length of the: intestines, the capacity of the czecum and the structure of 
the colon, also most nearly resemble those of the orang outang. 

“Thus, whether we consider'the teeth and jaws, or the immediate 
instruments of digestion, the human structure closely resembles that 
ofthe semize or monkies, all of which in their natural state are com- 
pletely herbiverous,” (or rather frugiverous.) 


‘ WHAT IS NOURISHING. 


- The question is,constantly asked, What proportion of nourishment 
is there in the different articles of diet in ordinary use? We wish it 
were in our to give as specific and definite an answer to this 
wr. as any of.our readers wish, in regard to each and every arti- 

which enters into the diet of man ; but we have not been able to as- 





cettain the per centage of many articles in common use. The best 
we'can do at present therefore, is to give the following table, from the 
works of Percy, Vaquelin and other distinguished anylitical chimests, 





100 Ibs. Nutr. matter. | 100 Ibs. Nutr. matter. 

Ibs. Ibs, 
1 Rice, . 95|8 Rye, . from 70 to 75 
2 Lentiles,(a kind of half pea) 94 | 9 *Indian corn, “ 65 to 70 
3 Peas, 93 | 10 Butchers meat, (average) 35 
4 French Beans, 92 | 11 Potatoes, 25 
5 Broad kidney bean, 89 | 12 Beets, 16 
6 Wheat, from 80 to 85 | 33 Carrots, 14 
7 Barley, “ 75 to 80| 14 Turnips, Cabbages &c. 6 to 8 


* We are not sure that this statement in regard to Indian corn is 
precisely correct, but we believe it is not far from it, At any rate, 


articles of food which our climate produces. 


‘when properly prepared and eaten, this grain is one of the most whole-~ 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
Qf" THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 7) 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSE-KEEPER, 


OR 
THOUGHTS ON FOOD AND COOKERY. 
FIRST STEREOTYPE EDITION. 


BY WM. A. ALCOTT, 


Author ofthe Voune Wife. the Young Mother, House 
I Live Ia, and Young Man's Guide, and Editor of 
the Library of Health. 


The grand object ofthis work is, to promote phys- 
ical and moral education. In this view it aims to ren- 
der the maternal house. keeper intelligent rather than 
mechanical. It treats of most of the various kinds of 
food, both animal and vegetahle, in common use, and 
of the most simple and rational medes of preparing 
them. And in presenting what are claimed to be im- 
proved views or modes of cookery, it gives reasons why 
they are so. It shows that a large amount of time now 
devoted to the prepatation cf fuod and drink, is worse 
than wasted, and that this time ought to be and must 
be red d, and applied by the house-keeper_herself 
to the phygicl, moral and social improvement of her 
family. It is betieved that this Manual: will save at 
Jeast one hundred dollars a year to every large family, 
which may be devoted to other and nobler purposes 
‘than mere eating and drinking. 

It inclades the Dignits of House-keepine ; first prin- 
ciples of t eeper; Having a Plan; Keep- 
ing nts; Keeping a Jourual: Nature, Chareter 

of preparing the principal-kinds of 

dueed from Farinaceous Vegetables, as wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, pas, beans, tice, &c. on ich sulyects 
there are from ten to twenty o-_ ners; from ten to 
twenty chapters on Frurts, ze : the mo.tes of pre- 
paring or using them as food ; “Soverd! chapters on 
milk, bitter, epane i. he ig pesioms 
and fashions of cookery as it has ow is: 
estimates on Fed 4-5 waste ia forntlion * Coaking 
as it should begm the work of efotm ia in 
pee pled er of Recipes for preparing toud, es- 

pool onin several othe on eastoonl te staple 

les ; with several other importan 
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